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THE INFLUENCE OF SENECA'S TRAGEDIES ON FER- 

REIRA'S CASTRO AND BERMUDEZ' NISE LASTI- 

MOSA AND NISE LAUREADA 

It is a well-known fact that the ten tragedies of Seneca 1 were 
looked upon as models for tragedy in the early Renaissance, and that 
the first Renaissance tragedy, Mussato's Ecerinis (ca. 1280), was a 
definite imitation of Seneca, particularly of Thyestes. However, it is 
to the credit of Giangiorgio Trissino, the creator of Italian tragedy, 
that he chose Sophocles and Euripides rather than Seneca as models 
in composing his Sofonisba in 1515. His use of versi sciolti of eleven 
syllables as the nearest approach to the Greek iambic trimeter cata- 
lectic, with occasional lines of seven syllables, was of the greatest 
importance in the development of Italian tragedy. 

The tragedies of Seneca were not only known in Spain, but had 
been translated into Castilian by the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 2 The Marques de Santillana refers to them in the introduction 
to his Comedieta de Ponca and proves in his Inferno de los Enamorados 
that he had read Phaedra} There is no evidence, however, that the 
study of Seneca called forth any imitations, either in Latin or in 
Castilian, at this early period. The plays were chiefly interesting to 
the scholars of the time because of the philosophy which they were 
thought to contain, rather than as models of tragedy. 

It is not probable that Greek tragedy was known in Spain out- 
side of a restricted circle of scholars in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Fernan Perez de Oliva, rector of the University of Sala- 
manca, made a free translation in prose of the Eledra of Sophocles, 
published in 1528 with the title La Venganza de Agamemnon, and also 
a version of Euripides' Hecuba with the title Hecuba triste, which was 
not published until 1586. 4 In 1543, Boscan translated one of the 

1 It is unnecessary to consider here the question of authorship of these plays. In 
the sixteenth century they were all attributed to Seneca. 

2 For some account of the early Castilian translations of Seneca, see Mario Schiff, 
La Bibliothe'que du Marquis de Santillane, Paris, 1905, p. 130. 

3 Menendez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas llricos castellanos, V, cxxx. 

* Salva, Catdlogo, I, 510. Both translations may be read in Sedano's Parnaso 
espaHol, VI. 
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40 J. P. WlCKERSHAM CRAWFORD 

plays of Euripides, but his version was not published. Pedro Simon 
Abril, the translator of Terence, is said to have translated the Pluto 
of Aristophanes and the Medea of Euripides in 1570. 

The study of classical tragedy seems to have had little effect upon 
the development of the Spanish drama in the early part of the cen- 
tury. In Micael de CarvajaPs Josefina, the only evidence of imita- 
tion of the classics is in the appearance of a chorus of Tres doncellas 
at the end of each act. 1 Not one of the mil tragedias, in which the 
Sevillian Juan Malara is said by Juan de la Cueva to have adapted 
classical tragedy to modern requirements, has been preserved, so 
that it is difficult to determine his influence on the drama. Con- 
scious imitation of ancient tragedy is most clearly seen in the plays 
composed in Latin and Castilian which were represented in the Jesuit 
schools and convents. 2 It is surprising, however, in view of the 
interest shown throughout Europe in the revival of Greek and Latin 
studies, that not a single tragedy is known to have been composed 
in Spain on definitely classical lines until 1577, the date of publication 
of the Primeras tragedias espanolas of Bermiidez, and even in this 
case, the inspiration came from Portugal. 

The tragedies of Seneca were known in Portugal at least as early 
as 1453 ; 3 but classical tragedy was not imitated until after the 
triumph of the Italian School under the leadership of Sa de Miranda 
who, on his return from Italy in 1526, completely changed the course 
of Portuguese literature. Shortly afterward, Coimbra became the 
center of classical influence, chiefly owing to the famous Scotch human- 
ist, George Buchanan, who not only encouraged the students to repre- 
sent the plays of Seneca and Euripides, but also showed his interest 
in the drama by composing two tragedies, Jephtes and Joannes 
Baptista, which were represented at Coimbra in 1542. It is to these 
college performances that we owe Ferreira's Castro, the first Portu- 
guese tragedy composed according to classical models. 

Antonio Ferreira was born at Lisbon in 1528 and attended the 
University of Coimbra, where his interest in the classics was stimu- 
lated by the celebrated scholar, Diogo de Teive. Besides two 

1 La Josefina was probably composed about 1535. It was republished by the 
Sociedad de BibliSfllos espafloles, Madrid, 1870. 

2 Ticknor, Historia de la literatura espahola, II, 543—50; note by Gayangos. 

3 Theophilo Braga, Historia do Theatro porluguez, II, 5. 
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Seneca's Tragedies and Ferreira and Bermudez 41 

comedies, Bristo and Cioso, based upon classical and Italian comedy, 
he wrote a considerable amount of verse in the Italian manner, which 
entitled him to rank second only to Sa de Miranda among the poets 
of his time. His chief claim to distinction, however, lies in his hav- 
ing composed not only the first, but also the finest tragedy in the 
Portuguese language. In writing his tragedy, he did not seek his 
material in Livy, as was so often done in Italy, but ventured for the 
first time in Europe of the sixteenth century to compose a play based 
upon the history of his own country. The chronicles told the sad 
story of Inez de Castro who suffered cruel death because of her love 
for the Infante Pedro, and who despots de ser morta, foi Rainha, and 
Camoens, who immortalized the story in the third canto of Os 
Lusiadas, refers to the living tradition in a superb stanza of his epic. 1 

The play was written between the years 1553 and 1567, when 
Ferreira relinquished his duties as professor of law at Coimbra to 
assume the position of judge of the Court of Appeal at Lisbon, and 
it was performed by the university students under the personal 
direction of the author. The interest of the performance was doubt- 
less enhanced by the proximity of the places described in the play. 
From the hill overlooking the saudosos campos of the Mondego, the 
students could see the old Santa Clara Convent where Inez de Castro 
was interred before that solemn translation to the cathedral of 
Alcobaca, and also the lovely Quinta das Lagrimas and the tall 
cypress trees sheltering the Fonte dos Amores, where the lovers were 
wont to meet, and where, two hundred years before, Inez was put 
to death by the hand of assassins. 

Ferreira died of the plague at Lisbon in 1569. His tragedy was 
not published until 1587, although it had circulated freely in manu- 
script before that time. It appeared in a second edition, novamente 
acrescentada, in 1598. 2 The first edition of the play is so exceedingly 
rare that it is impossible to determine what constitute the changes 
made in the second edition. 

1 Canto III, cxxxv. Not less than ten Portuguese plays are known which are derived 
from this story, and four Spanish plays, the best known of which is Velez de Guevara's 
Reinar despuis de morir. 

8 Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos and Theophilo Braga in Greber's GrundrUs, 
II, 2, p. 312. Perreira's son states in the prologue to the Poemas lusitanos, 1598, that 
the play was composed before 1558, but this date is not considered certain. It was 
translated into English by Musgrave, in 1826. 
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42 J. P. WlCKEESHAM CRAWFORD 

The critics are unanimous in considering Ferreira's Castro an 
imitation of Greek tragedy. Theophilo Braga, who has studied the 
play more carefully than anyone else, says emphatically: "Pela 
Castro, conhece-se que Ferreira imitava directamente as formas 
gregas, sem recorrer a Seneca, como entao se usava na Europa." 1 
I shall attempt to show later that a considerable part of the play, 
especially in the choral odes, is derived from Seneca, but it must be 
admitted that the spirit of the play more closely resembles Greek 
than Latin tragedy. The style is dignified and elevated, but rarely 
stilted. There is less declamation and more poetry than in Seneca. 
Nothing could be more charming than the opening dialogue between 
Inez and her attendant. Seneca was incapable of developing a con- 
versation with such unaffected simplicity, nor could he have created 
a heroine whose only claim to pity was her weakness and timid 
womanliness. The horrors in which Seneca gloated are absent. The 
death of Inez occurs behind the scene while the chorus looks on, as in 
Euripides' Medea. Whether it was due to Ferreira's study of the 
Greek drama or to his innate good taste, the play is marked by a 
restraint which is truly refreshing to anyone who has waded through 
the bloodshed and carnage which one finds in Seneca, Argensola, 
Virues, and the Italian tragedies composed after the Orbecche of 
Giraldi Cinthio. 

Ferreira's use of the chorus seems to be a compromise between 
the manner of Seneca and that of Greek tragedy. Its function is not 
merely to fill in the intermissions with choral songs, as in Seneca, but 
also to act as sympathetic advisers to the chief characters. Inez is 
usually accompanied by a band of maidens of Coimbra who are 
deeply interested in the fate of the heroine, and who bitterly reproach 
the king in the fourth act for his weakness in consenting to her death, 
while the prince is also attended by a chorus of knights who advise 
him to obey his father's wishes. This active participation of the 
chorus in the action is Greek rather than Senecan, and yet it does not 
appear in the fifth act, in the manner of Seneca, nor does it appear 
in the second act, except at the end. With the exception of the 
laments for the death of Inez at the close of the fourth act, probably 
an imitation of the Greek commus, the choral songs are only remotely 

1 Manual da Historia da Litteratura portugueza. Oporto, 1875, p. 277. 
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connected with the subject of the play. Some of the choral odes are 
composed in strophic form, in the manner of the Greeks, while others 
are written in unrimed lines. 

Ferreira probably imitated Trissino in using verso solto of eleven 
syllables with occasional lines of seven syllables throughout the play, 
except in the lyric portions. Also to Trissino's influence may be 
ascribed his use of the canzone strophe in the first and second chorus 
at the end of the first act. The first chorus of the second and third 
acts is composed of nine and eight sapphic stanzas or strophes, 
respectively, of four lines each, the last line of each strophe being an 
adonic. This meter was used by Seneca in Medea, 579-606. 1 In the 
second chorus of the second and third acts, he used verso solto of seven 
syllables. The first chorus of the fourth act is composed of six 
sestinas with ripresa. The second is composed of thirty-eight lines 
of sapphics with adonics in the twenty-fourth and last lines. This 
also may have been taken from Seneca. In Troades, 814-60, we find 
a series of sapphics broken up into stanzas of irregular length by the 
insertion of three adonics, and in the same play, 11. 1009-55, the 
chorus contains one adonic. 

A study of the play will show that Ferreira was far more indebted 
to Seneca in the content than in the form. The first act opens with 
an invocation to the sun in lyric form, addressed by Inez to her 
maidens. It may have been suggested by the famous hymn to 
Phoebus in Euripides' Ion or by Seneca's Agamemnon, 310-25. The 
song is charming in its simplicity and serves as a keynote to the first 
half of the first act. The exposition, which is conducted in the man- 
ner of Sophocles rather than Seneca, and recalls the opening scene of 
Trissino's Sofonisba, consists of a dialogue between Dona Inez and 
her attendant. The unfortunate girl appears that day more hopeful 
of the future than ever before, yet there is an undefined sadness in 
her heart, and tears spring to her eyes. The poet makes use of the 
situation to inform the spectators of the love of the prince for Inez 
and the obstacles to their complete happiness. The part played by 
the attendant (Ama) is, of course, frequent in classical tragedy. 
Stichomythia, or conversation in alternate lines, which was frequently 

Sefior Meaendez y Pelayo in his work Horacio en Espaiia, Madrid , 1885, II, 304, 
attributes these meters to imitation of Horace. 
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used on the Attic stage and by Seneca, is employed here as elsewhere 
in the play when the speakers are engaged in animated discussion. 
The act ends with a dialogue between the prince and his secretary, 
in which the latter declares the dangers to which the country is 
exposed if he persists in his affection for Inez. The prince replies 
rather rhetorically: 

Nao cuidem que me posso apartar donde 
Estou todo, onde vivo: que primeiro 
A terra subira onde os Ceos andam, 
mar abrazara os Ceos, e terra, 
O fogo sera frio, o Sol escuro, 
A Lua dara dia, e todo Mundo 
Andara ao contrario de sua ordem 
Que eu, 6 Castro, te deixe, ou nisso cuide. 1 

Extravagant figures of this kind are common in Seneca. Compare 
Thyestes, 476 ff.; Octavia, 222-24; Phaedra, 568-73, and Here. OeL, 
1583 ff. These arguments only serve to strengthen the resolution of 
the Infante, and he angrily bids his secretary to retire. 

The first chorus sings of the beneficent power of Love, apparently 
inspired by Seneca's Phaedra, 461-75 and 574-75. The second 
chorus laments the evil which Love has caused in the world, and con- 
cludes with a reference to the fatal passion of the prince. The fol- 
lowing stanzas are paraphrased from Phaedra, 188-203: 

Antes c6go Tyranno 
Dos poetas fingido, 
Cruel desejo, e engano 
Deos de vam gente, de ocio s6 nascido. 
Geral estrago, e dano 
Da gloriosa fama, 
Com sua s6ta, e chamma 
Tirando a toda parte 
Ardendo fica Apollo, ardendo Marte. 

Vay pelos ares voando; 
Arde ca toda a terra, 
E d'aljaba soando 

O tiro empece mais, quanto o mais erra. 
Tern por gloria yr juntando 

1 1 have used the version of Castro contained in Poemaa luaitanos do Doutor Antonio 
Ferreira, Lisbon, 1771. 
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Estados differentes: 

Os mais convenientes 

A Amor, e iguaes aparta. 

Nunca de sangue, e lagrymas se farta. 

The third stanza is also a paraphrase of Phaedra: 

No tenro, e casto peito 
Da moca vergonhosa, 
Tempo esperando, e geito, 
Entra com forca branda, ou furiosa. 
fogo ]& desfeito 
Da cinza outra vez cria, 
No frio sangue, e fria 
Neve outra vez se acende. 
Dos olhos no meo d'alma o rayo prende. 

Compare Phaedra, 290-93 : 

iuvenum f eroces 
concitat flammas senibusque fessis 
rursus extinctos revocat calores, 
virginum ignoto ferit igne pectus. 1 

The fifth stanza is a close translation from Phaedra: 

Quern a ferrada maga 
Ao grande Alcides toma ? 
E quer que assi aos pes jaca 
Da moca, feito moga quem liOes doma ? 
Quern da espantosa caca 
Os despojos famosos 
Lhe converte em mimosos 
Trajos de Dama, e o uso 
Das duras maos lhe pOem no brando f uso ? 

Compare Phaedra, 317-24: 

natus Alcmena posuit pharetras 
et minax vasti spolium leonis, 
passus aptari digitis zmaragdos 
et dari legem rudibus capillis; 
crura distincto religavit auro, 
luteo plantas cohibente socco; 
et manu, clavam modo qua gerebat, 
fila deduxit properante fuso. 

1 1 have used Leo's edition of Seneca, Berlin, 1878. 
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The first four lines of the sixth stanza are also derived from 
Phaedra: 

Jupiter transformado 

Em tarn varias figuras, 

Deixando desprezado 

Ceo, quam baixo o mostram mil pinturas! 

Compare Phaedra, 299-300: 

induit formas quotiens minores 
ipse qui caelum nebulasque fecit. 

The last two stanzas tell of the ills which befell Troy and Spain 
because of Love, and praise the man who can defend himself against 
the wiles of the cruel Cupid. 

In the second act the king praises clemency in rulers and declares 
that it is better for a monarch to govern himself than the whole world. 
This monologue is distinctly in the Senecan manner, and was prob- 
ably suggested by a passage in Hercules Furens, 739-46. Coelho and 
Pacheco urge the king to consent to the death of Inez as the sole 
means of insuring peace to his kingdom, and Affonso is finally per- 
suaded by their arguments. The dialogue resembles the scene in the 
Troades in which Pyrrhus seeks to gain Agamemnon's consent to the 
death of Polyxena. The king's soliloquy which follows, extolling the 
life of the poor farmer who lives happily in his fields, expresses an 
idea frequently repeated by Seneca, but seems more closely related 
to the Beatus ille of Horace, so dear to the poets of the Renaissance. 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth stanzas of the first chorus of the 
second act are derived from Seneca's Agamemnon, 102-107; 57-61; 
90-96, and 72-76, respectively. 1 

At the opening of the third act, Inez appears, her heart already 
filled with a presentiment of her fate, and addresses her children in 
words which recall Andromache's farewell to Astyanax in Troades, 
770-85. She relates a terrible dream which she has had to her 
attendant, who tries to calm her fears. The dream of impending 
danger is very frequently found in classical and Renaissance tragedy, 
and may have been suggested in this case by Andromache's dream 

1 Seflor Menendez y Pelayo in his admirable work Horacio en Espafia, II, 43, mentions 
this chorus as an imitation of Horace's Begum timendorum in proprios greges, first ode of 
the third book. Ferreira's familiarity with Horace cannot be questioned, but a com- 
parison of the texts shows a closer resemblance to Seneca. 
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in Troades, 437 ff. The chorus then enters, bringing the news that 
Inez has been condemned to death. She exclaims that her fore- 
bodings haye been realized and calls upon the maidens of the chorus 
to protect her. The choral song which follows on the brevity of 
human life resembles a chorus in Hercules Furens, 174-91, but 
Seneca's Stoical philosophy has here a decided Christian coloring. 

In the fourth act, Inez, accompanied by the chorus, pleads with 
the king for her life, affirming her innocence and imploring mercy for 
the sake of the Infante and her children. In spite of the opposition 
of Coelho and Pacheco, her eloquent appeal enlists the king's sym- 
pathy and he commands that her death sentence be revoked. After 
Inez retires, the ministers reproach the king for his weakness, and 
present their arguments so convincingly that he bids them do their 
will. The chorus then charges the king with cruelty and injustice. 
He weakly tries to justify himself, and finally declares: 

Affronta-se minha alma. quem pud6ra 
Desfazer o que he feito! 

This scene is far from convincing. The vacillating course of the 
king in respect to the murder is historical, but it seems somewhat 
absurd for him to repent of his reluctant consent, and yet make no 
effort to prevent the execution of his order. The death of Inez is not 
represented coram populo, and we only know that the murder is 
accomplished by the laments of the chorus which immediately follow. 
The following lines of the second chorus are borrowed from the 
description of the dominion of Love in Phaedra. 

Assi a regiao, que ve nascer o Sol, 
Como a regiao, onde o Sol se esconde, 
Assi aquella, que ao fervente Cancro, 
Como aquell'outra, que a fria m6r Ursa 
Estao sogeitas, esta magoa chorem. 

Compare Phaedra, 285-90: 

quaeque nascentem videt ora solem, 
quaeque ad Hesperias iacet ora metas, 
si qua ferventi subiecta cancro, 
si qua Parrhasiae glacialis ursae 
semper errantes patitur colonos, 
novit hos aestus. 
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In the fifth act, the prince laments the absence of Inez and a 
messenger enters bringing the sad news. After the usual suspense, 
he tells how Inez has been murdered by the ministers of his father: 

Arrancando as espadas se vao a ella 
Traspassando-lh'os peitos cruelmente; 
Abragada c'os filhos a mataram, 
Que inda ficaram tintos do seu sangue. 

This resembles somewhat the account of the messenger in Troades 
who relates the death of Polyxena. The prince, in an outburst of 
grief, mourns her death in rather rhetorical lines and swears vengeance 
upon his father, and also upon those who had committed the deed. 

It has been frequently noted that the play has certain defects and 
that Ferreira did not take full advantage of the opportunities which 
the subject afforded him. The father and son do not appear together 
on the stage. The struggle between love and duty in the heart of 
the prince is not fully developed. There is too much declamation, 
and the language of the characters is not sufficiently differentiated. 
It is to the author's credit, however, that he did not conceive of 
tragedy as merely a succession of horrible scenes, and that his bor- 
rowings from Seneca are confined, for the most part, to the lyrics, in 
which the Latin dramatist alone shows capacity for real poetry. In 
spite of the defects, whoever reads the play must agree with Creize- 
nach that it is far superior to the French, English, and Italian trage- 
dies composed at the same period. 1 

With the exception of the Elisa Dido of Virufe, which was not 
published until 1609, the only Spanish tragedies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury based definitely on classical models are Nise lastimosa and Nise 
laureada, published at Madrid in 1577 with the title Primeras trage- 
dians espanolas de Antonio de Silva. 2 It is well known that the name 
Antonio de Silva is a pseudonym, and that their author was Ger6nimo 
Bermudez who composed the plays while reader in theology at the 
University of Salamanca. They were completed by the year 1575, 
the date of the dedication to the Count of Lemos. Bermudez, who 
was born about the year 1530 in the province of Galicia, spent some 

1 Geschichte des neueren Dramas, III, 475. 

2 Both of these plays were republished by Sedano in Parnaso espaHol, VI, and by 
Ochoa, Tesoro del teatro espaflol, I. 
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time in Portugal, and, during his residence there, read Ferreira's play- 
in manuscript and translated it almost line for line, giving it the new 
title, Nise lastimosa, an anagram of Ines. A comparison of the 
Spanish version with the Portuguese original is of some interest, since 
it is evident that some of the changes introduced by Bermudez are 
derived from Seneca. 1 

The Spanish version follows closely the account given in the 
Portuguese text and adds no new incidents. The role of the chorus 
is restricted and its function is confined in the main to the singing of 
choral odes in the intermissions. Bermudez wisely omitted the scene 
at the close of the fourth act of Ferreira's play in which the chorus 
reproaches the king for his weakness in consenting to the death of 
Inez. The dialogue is more diffuse in certain parts and the general 
tone is more didactic. A few changes were made in the arrangement 
of scenes. The charming song and pathetic dialogue between Inez 
and her attendant with which the Portuguese play begins, are replaced 
by a monologue of the prince, lamenting the absence of his lady. 
Martinez de la Rosa 2 suggested that the change was made in order 
to make clear at the outset why the prince did not intervene to save 
Inez; but if verisimilitude was gained thereby, the new version lost 
a charming scene. 

Bermudez omitted entirely the praise of Love contained in the 
first chorus of Ferreira's first act, doubtless considering such senti- 
ments unsuited to a student of theology. He translated freely 
Ferreira's second chorus as his first chorus, but added certain lines 
taken from Seneca. The opening lines are a paraphrase of a passage 
in Phaedra: 

Este Cupido, de poetas Marte, 

hi jo del alma Venus, engendrada 

en los amargos senos de Neptuno, 

i 6 con quanta crueza y osadfa 

sus flechas contra todo el mundo arroja! 

1 The comparison between the versions of Ferreira and Bermudez must necessarily 
be uncertain, since the latter probably used the version of Castro published in 1587. of 
which not a single copy is known to exist. The discovery of a copy of this first edition 
might show that some of the changes which seem to be due to Bermudez were found in the 
earlier version. 

' Quoted by Braga, Historia do Theatro portuguez, II, 99. 
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Compare Phaedra, 274-78: 

Diva non miti generata ponto, 
quam vocat matrem geminus Cupido, 
impotens flammis simul et sagittis, 
iste lascivus puer et renidens 
tela quam certo moderatur arcu! 

The five lines which follow, describing the extent of the dominion 
of Love, are borrowed from Phaedra, 285-90, and were used by 
Ferreira in the last act of his play. He mentions Apollo among the 
gods who had fallen victims to the wiles of Cupid: 

I Apolo rojo, quien te di6 cayado, 
con pastoril zurron por atavio, 
y nistica majada por albergo ? 

Compare Phaedra, 296-98: 

Thessali Phoebus pecoris magister 
egit armentum positoque plectro 
impari tauros calamo vocavit. 

The rest of the chorus agrees with the Portuguese text. 

The second chorus of Bermudez is derived from the same chorus 
of Phaedra, 331-45. It is an evidence of good taste on the part of 
Ferreira that he did not translate this absurd passage, which describes 
the pangs of love suffered by various animals. 

Tambien el mar sagrado 
se abrasa en este fuego: 
tambien alia Neptuno 
por Menalipe andubo, 
y por Medusa ardiendo. 
Tambien las Ninfas suelen 
en el humido abismo 
de sus cristales frios 
arder en estas llamas; 
tambien las voladoras 
y las musicas aves, 
y aquella sobre todas 
de Jupiter amiga, 
no pueden con sus alas 
huir de amor, que tiene 
las suyas mas ligeras: 
i Qu6 guerras, qu£ batallas 
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por sus amores hacen 
los toros! jQu6brabeza 
los mansos ciervos muestran! 
jPues los leones brabos 
y los crueles tigres, 
heridos de esta yerba, 
jqu6 mansos que parecen! 

In a few other minor respects, the Spanish version differs from 
the Portuguese, but they are of little consequence. No line by line 
comparison, however, can give an adequate idea of the immense 
superiority of Ferreira's version over that of his translator. The 
poetry and grace of the original are replaced by platitudes and ver- 
biage. The work of the scholar, derived from his love for the classics, 
is nearly always pleasing but when the humanist puts on cassock 
and cowl, the result is less attractive 

Nise laureada, also published in 1577, is a continuation of Nise 
lastimosa. Bermudez showed himself in the first play capable of 
writing fairly smooth verse, not a difficult task when one considers 
the fidelity with which he followed his original and the kinship 
between Spanish and Portuguese, but he displays his shortcomings 
as a dramatist in the second play in which he was obliged to rely upon 
himself for inspiration. The theme is the disinterment and corona- 
tion of Ines de Castro immediately after Pedro's accession to the 
throne, and the horrible death which he inflicted upon her murderers. 
In the development of his material, he deviated from the historical 
account, since royal honors were not accorded Ines until 1361, four 
years after Pedro became king. This was done in order to give the 
play the appearance of unity of time which, however, is not strictly 
observed. The chief objection to the play is that it has no dramatic 
interest. The fate of the murderers is a foregone conclusion, and 
each act is filled up with wearisome monologues and interminable 
dialogues until the exitus horribilis at the close. Unlike most of the 
dramatists of the period, he does not attempt to enlist our sympathy 
in behalf of the victims, and the reader merely breathes a deep sigh 
of relief when they finally meet their death. 

In form, the play is a compromise between the manner of Seneca 
and of Greek tragedy. It is divided into five acts, and the chorus 
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not only serves to fill in the intermissions with choral songs, but also 
declaims within the acts and occasionally engages in dialogue with the 
chief characters. The choral songs are only remotely connected with 
the action. The classical nurse appears as the attendant of the 
three children of In6s and Pedro. The characters all speak in the 
same bombastic fashion, with frequent allusions to Greek mythology 
and biblical story. The perverse tendency to preaching and moral- 
izing, of which evidence is given in Nise lastimosa, is here carried to 
excess, and the ever recurring line of the chorus: 

Convtertete a tu Dios, 6 mundo ciego, 

shows that the play has a definite moral purpose. The restraint and 
simplicity, which constitute the chief charm of Ferreira's work, are 
entirely lacking. 

I have found but little evidence of direct translation from Seneca 
in Nise laureada, but a study of the play shows that it is wholly in 
the Senecan manner. The wearisome monologues, long dialogues in 
which the action is stationary, lack of restraint in the expression of 
grief and anger, far-fetched figures of speech, sententiousness, love 
of moralizing, the stoicism of the prisoners in the face of death, and 
the atrocious murders committed on the stage, all point to a close 
study of the Latin dramatist. The author shows himself as incapable 
as Seneca of expressing himself in simple, natural language. 

The first act opens with the return of Pedro as king to Coimbra, 
the city which awakens so many sad memories in his heart. The 
scene afforded an excellent opportunity for dramatic treatment, but 
his monologue is a farrago of commonplaces and extravagant rhe- 
torical figures. The bishop who meets him expatiates on the theme 
that this world is merely a preparation for eternal life, and recounts 
the creation and fall of man and the blessings which a ruler may 
bring to his people. The king is non-committal as to his intentions, 
but breaks out in laments when he sees his children and the nurse 
who had witnessed the death of In&. His chamberlain reproaches 
him for his excessive grief and urges temperate action, which the 
king quite naturally characterizes as "pesado aviso de filosoffa." 

In the second act, the constable mourns the dangers which 
threaten Portugal, and after a choral song, the king engages in an 
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animated discussion with the Spanish ambassador and with the con- 
stable who opposes the exchange of three fugitives from Spain in 
order that the murderers of Ines be delivered into the hands of Pedro. 
The king exclaims in Senecan style that he would rather die than give 
up his plan of vengeance. The constable retaliates by extolling 
virtue in the most pedantic fashion and urges clemency. The king 
will not listen to reason, and declares that he will not only put the 
murderers to death, but that the honors due a queen must be accorded 
to the body of In£s. 

In the third act, the chamberlain and chorus announce that the 
day for the coronation of Ines has arrived and the king expresses in 
rhetorical fashion his grief for the loss of his wife, thus leading up 
to the coronation scene, in which the constable swears allegiance to 
the corpse. Pedro's mourning is too pretentious to awaken much 
sympathy either for Ines or himself. One realizes even better the 
difference between declamatory rhetoric and real poetry when we 
compare the scene with this superb stanza of Camoens: 1 

Assi como a bonina, que cortada 
Antes do tempo foi, Candida e bella, 
Sendo das maos lascivas maltratada 
Da menina, que a trouxe na capella, 
O cheiro traz perdido e a cor murchada 
Tal estd, morta a pallida donzella, 
Seccas do rosto as rosas, e perdida 
A branca e viva cor, co'a doce vida. 

The act closes with an epithalamium, sung by the chorus, and perhaps 
suggested by Seneca's Medea, 56 ff. 

At the opening of the fourth act, Goello and Gonzalez appear in 
prison. The dialogue is even more bombastic and ridiculous than 
elsewhere. Gonzalez addresses the jailer as "Plutonico ministro," 
and the latter shows his acquaintance with the classics by thus 
apostrophizing the prisoners: 

i De que Caucaso monte acd salistes ? 
i De qu6 nevada Scitia habeis venido ? 
i Que Hircanas tigres os han dado leche ? 

' Os Lusiadas, Canto III, cxxxiv. 
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The executioner and jailer indulge in gruesome jokes at the expense 
of the victims, who bear the torments to which they are subjected 
with the utmost fortitude. Gonzalez tries to justify himself, and 
borrows an extravagant figure from Thyestes, 476-82: 

la noche escura dia sera al mundo : 

quietas estaran Scila y Caribdis, 

reposaran con Eolo Neptuno, 

del mar se cogeran maduras mieses, 

el cielo caera sobre la tierra 

primero que las muertes, o las vidas, 

las esperanzas grandes, o los miedos, 

los ruegos blandos, o las amenazas 

del Rey cruel, o tuyas, o del mundo 

nos haga desmentir un solo punto 

del que guardamos siempre de constancia, etc. 

In the fifth act, after the king has wearied of torturing the pris- 
oners, he commands that their hearts be torn from their bodies. The 
order is carried out on the stage and the chorus adds ghastly details. 
After the bodies are taken out to be burned, the king indulges in a 
monologue expressing his desire for eternal life, and the chorus 
moralizes on the vanities of earthly things and urges that man turn 
to God. 

It is not likely that the plays of Bermiidez had any definite 
influence upon the development of the Spanish drama. The domi- 
nant influence in Spanish drama in the decade of 1580-90 was Juan 
de la Cueva, and it is a well-known fact that he deliberately violated 
many of the rules of classical tragedy. It is true that spasmodic 
attempts were made after that date to write plays according to 
classical models, but they were completely overshadowed by the New 
Comedy of Lope de Vega. The study of Bermiidez' plays, however, 
and particularly of his use of Seneca, offers an interesting chapter in 
the history of the Renaissance in Spain. 
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